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WEDNESDAY MORNING, May io th. 

At Portman Rooms. 

The Rev. H. S. Swithinbank (Dulwich) presided, and 
after making a few announcements, called upon Mrs. Fisher 
(Miss Arabella B. Buckley) to give her address on 

THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE 
OBSERVATION OF NATURE. 

Mrs. Fisher said : Ladies and gentlemen, in addressing 
members of the Parents' National Educational Union, I shall 
not deal with definite science training as generally given in 
schools, but rather with the subject of training children 
in the observation of Nature, from the point of view of the 
parent in the home. 

When I first began to think over the subject of this paper, 
I wrote to your secretary, who kindly provided me with 
some particulars as to what had been already done by the 
Society, and I found that almost everything which I wished 
to recommend had been already set on foot in one place 

another. 

I have been very much struck by the good work carried 
on by the P.N.E.U. for the study of Nature, and I cannot 
do better than urge all parents to carry out the methods 
suggested, though I may point out some of the best ways 
of doing so. 

The Society has drawn up an excellent list of books, from 
which parents may select guides to the study of any science, 
an d I am glad to see that it suggests the keeping of a 
naturalist's note-book. This is one of the things which 
I strongly advise. (Hear, hear.) It has also organized 
excursions, which I consider are admirable as incentives 


to individual work. Besides this the Union encourages 
children to make collections of various kinds, and to send 
them up to the annual meeting. By this means the children 
are taught to take care of what they collect, and to arrange 
them methodically. 

When I came into this room just now I had put into my 
hand a little paper called 7 he Children s Quarterly , which 
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. , of the objects children may observe in their 
gives an u ea specially to be noted. I mention this 

rambles, an > P ^ seC ond number, and probably many 
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the chief met j wil p therefore, pass on to a point 
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to which 1 sh very r0 ot of the question before us. 

which I think .lie ^ p J rents themselves towards nature. 

I mean the att T mean I think I cannot do better 

In illustration time ago, when I was 
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their children to be true Nature lovers^ wor ds. 

I do not mean that this need influence. 
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older. The flowers, bees and birds are m i n ds have 
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and setting at different seasons of the year ; the most con- 
spicuous nebulae, such as the nebula of Orion ; the star- 
clusters, such as the Pleiades ; and the chief regions of the 
Milky Way, are all delightful to a child, and are all visible 
without a telescope. And here let me give a warning. Do 
not let children use the telescope or the microscope too 
young, for there can be no doubt that these instruments try 
the eyes, already too much tried in these days with reading. 

Physical geography is another source of pleasure which 
presents itself in every country walk. The action of water 
in rain, waterfalls, streams and rivers, in frost and snow, 
may often be pointed out, and as a result of this study you 
will find that scenery has an added charm to young peop e, 
when they can trace where the river has worn its way through 
the hills, or how these hills determine the direction of the 

watersheds. . 

This leads us on naturally to geology, a most interesting 
study, though I do not think that it is specially adapted to 
children* because it deals so largely with theories which 
require an intimate acquaintance with fossils and mineralogi- 
cal specimens before they can be understood, lhis study 
is, however, in one way to be recommended, because in 
pursuing it you do not require to kill anything. Hear, ^ar.J 
Geology forms the link between the physical and the life- 
sciences, and here I want especially to call attention to the 
change which has come over our theories of life within t e 
last half-century. If you look at the old science books you 
will see that most of them were what might be called goo y 
goody” books, almost always dwelling on the goodness of 
God in having made all animal life so happy- In these o 
books the facts of the struggle for life were left out of sight ; 
it was assumed that the lower animals were without care, 
and that “ only man is vile.” They forgot what Paul pointe 
out hundreds of years ago, that “ all creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. 

! The simple child knew better, and when he was taught 
that “ Birds in their little nests agree,” he replied, “ No, they 
|s don’t ; they squabble, and kick each other out.” 


'id ^ /, 






* After my speech a mother told me that her children loved to collect fossils, an 
sl >e was sorry I did not approve of geology. But I do approve ol fossil collecting, 
for the children grow older this will give them the foundation for a stu y 

°I geology . 
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w ill find that much may be done. I have often been struck by 
the fact that in the very centre of London there are such num- 
bers of birds which can be heard and seen. Insects also, such 
as silkworms, and water-animals in aquariums are not diffi- 
cult to keep. One of my earliest recollections is the keeping 
of tadpoles in a glass vase in London until they became frogs. 
There are also very few houses in town which have not a 
back garden, while children can study trees, birds, and 
insects in the parks. 

It is well too in town to prepare for the next holiday which 
will be spent in the country. Children will observe better 
after they have learned what there is to observe. I remember 
Professor Tyndall telling me that once he was going to show 
an experiment to Faraday. As he was going to begin the 
old man put his hand on his shoulder and said, “Tell me first 
what I am to look for.” And so it is with the children, we 
want to give them a clue that they may learn to look aright. 

Thus any subject which is likely to be met with at the next 
holiday trip may be studied beforehand. And for this you 
must have a few good books of reference, such as you will 
find in the list I have mentioned. Buy good books, even if 
you can afford but few. Cheap manuals are with few excep- 
tions worth just what you pay for them, while five or six good 
works such as Chambers Encyclopedia , Lyddekker s Natural 
History, Figuier s Insect World , Hall’s Story of the Heavens , or 
his S tar land ; Bentham s Botany , and Johns British Birds will 
make a library of reference of real value. 

One advantage of choosing a subject for a holiday is that 
you can take with you the reference books relating to it. 
Children will generally be in the country either at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, the autumn, or Christmas, and at each season 
there is something to study. At Christmas there are the 
stars, the forms of ice and snow, and the branching of trees. 
If the children are taught the way that the trees branch in 
the winter they will understand their forms in summer. At 
Easter, the tadpoles and newts in ponds, the nesting of birds, 
the early flowers, and bird-song can all be studied. At 
Whitsuntide, flowers and insects, with their relation to each 
°ther, the life of bees, butterflies, and ants, in fact the whole 
ra nge of plant and animal life offer themselves for study. In 
a utumn (the chief family holiday), the flowers are nearly over, 
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n U * fruits and cereals, the habits of game animals, 

but we ax before they migrate, and, by the seaside, 

SJrM? while the sW 

Those living in the country 
can observe all the year round. They can bring home word 
what fresh flower or bird they have noticed, and when they 
see the first butterfly, or any other insect or animal. 

T think that a good deal of useful work might be done ,n 
this wly especiafly with combined effort. (Hear, hear.) For 
if each family kept a naturalist’s diary, and a certain number 
of families compared their observations, they might send up 
a report to some centre in their district, and these again 

might be reported to the central Union. 

In this way it might be noted at what date flowers of the 
same kind appear in different localities, or in what succession 
they appear in any given locality. Such information would 
be of great use to the naturalist, and I do not see why children 
should not do good work for the world in this way-(hear, 
hear) — while they would also learn a great deal. 

The main thing, however, is to lead the children to see 
what is around them, and to enter into the life of all living 
beings. In this way they will learn to look upon nature as 
part of the one great scheme under which we all live, doing 
each our own work for the good of all as best we may > 
by our efforts we may both improve ourselves an e P° ’ 
leaving the results to the Great Being in whom we ive 

Wmarsh^l (Hon. Soc. Children's 
History Club, Dulwich Branch) : I should i e ^ 

whether there would not be great difficulty in , ere not 
scheme which Mrs. Fisher has referred to. Wou ^ ? 
be difficulty in finding people to give free we ^ aV e 

could not afford to pay lecturers and I am a ral n( j me the 
exhausted our local people. If anyone coul se ^ - n this 
names of those who would be willing to he p 
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\Ve have a Branch which was started about three years ago, 
and from that Branch emanates the little green paper which 
n o doubt you have just seen. I think that if there were better 
communications between the Natural History Clubs of the 
various Branches, we might supply one another with useful 
lecturers. We in Reading find plenty of people to come and 
speak for us, many being students themselves, and some in 
connection with the University College. But I think that we 
ought to have no difficulty in getting lecturers if the expenses 
were paid. I think that these expenses would usually have 
to be paid because, in Reading for instance, many of the 
men and women who come and speak would not be able to 
pay their own expenses. Some of these lecturers are men 
who come to speak after their day's work is done. I know 
one who is compelled to lie on his back all day. He has a 
small garden and takes notes of the things to grow in it and 
of the birds and insects, and I may say that he has a vast 
amount of knowledge upon such subjects. That is the kind 
of knowledge we want. That man has also kept a naturalist s 
note-book ever since he was an infant, and I have seen 
similar cases also. We find a good deal of this sort of work 
done among Quakers. ^Hear, hear.) I find that they are 
people who give a large amount of attention to this sort of 
thing— indeed it is part of their religion. They began this 
work when they were young and have gone on year by year, 
and finally you have a splendid work because it has gone on 
from generation to generation. Of course you find similar 
work in other places, we at Reading have a new Branch with 
a membership of about one hundred and fifty, and my 
daughter is the secretary of it. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Henry Perrin : I feel very strongly that this inter- 
communication between the various Branches would be a 
very good thing, and if we could form a Committee to carry 
out this suggestion I think that most valuable results would 
follow. The Session is almost at an end now, but I think 
that next Session we might do something in this direction, 
fu London we think that we are not doing much good at 
Present in this direction, hut I think that we might do a great 
deal in this forward movement. 

Miss Birrell : I should like to say that I think we might 
do more if we paid greater attention to the wonders of Nature 
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around us. In the parks we can see thousands of interesting 
thing’s I speak from experience, because I feel that I did 
not open my eyes to things around me until about three 
V ears ago when I read Miss Mason s book. (Hear, hear.) 
Before that time I really did not know that a sycamore tree 
had flowers, and I remember a friend of mine saying that 
botany was the study of leaves and flowers and trees, and 
that the idea of studying Nature from the beautiful flowers 
and other things around us had never occurred to her And 
I think it is quite true that such an idea has not dawned upon 
m of us — we have been too busy with our books. 
(Laughter and hear, hear.) I do not see why every mother in 
London should not make a point of going to Kensington 
Gardens, or some of the other parks, and let their children 
see the first dawn of the life of the trees. To see the trees 
flowering — that the elms had blossom, and the poplar bloom, 
was a revelation to me. We have, I think, a wealth of Nature 
before our eyes even in London, and if I were a paren I 
think I should have a very strong case against so-called 
teachers who do not insist upon the children studying Nature. 
Miss Mason is training, at the House of Education, young 
ladies such as we very much require, and I am quite sure tha 
you will agree that this work is one well worthy of our 

^ThTchairman! I feel sure that we shall all thank Mrs. 
Fisher for her extremely stimulating words, for the g erm 
thoughts which she has given us and the suggestions t 
eminently practical, and will become practicable in a 
time among the Branches and lead to more centralizat 

(Hear, hear.) 1 . i aC [y 

Mrs. Fisher : I cordially agree with what tea 
said about our teaching dry subjects and forgetting oo 
the interesting things of Nature that lie under oul j^ 0 f 
It is Nature-teaching that we want, for it ensures a ^ en 
Nature to watch what is going on under our e y es ^ c j ose r 
secondly, what she says about the Branches being 
communication seems to me of great importance. ^ c ^ eS 
there might be some central body to which t ese ^ ^ coflie 
could refer when, for instance, they required rne ntit >n > 

and help them. There was one thing I omitte ° • ^t be 
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broUJ? ht to help country children. Country children are very 
fren not able to identify their specimens, or learn facts about 
them from the want of a library of references. But if they 
’in touch W ith London children, these last might often 
refer to books in the British Museum of Natural History at 
South Kensington, or other libraries, and both would be 
benefited. i n this way one link might be established 
between the town and the country, and the children might 
correspond with each other. 

Miss Hart Davis : The children of the country might 
send up things for the London children. 

Mrs. Fisher : Yes, just so. 


DR. H. Laing Gordon then read a paper on 

PARENTAL PECULIARITIES AND PARENTAL 
POSSIBILITIES. 

To those members who have assisted in the formation of a 
new branch of the P.N.E.U., the truth will have come 
home that success depends less upon the trustworthiness of 
principles than upon the manner in which they are put into 
practice. The Union exists as you know in London and 
its suburbs as well as in cathedral, manufacturing, market, 
seaside and residential towns. In each locality the influence 
of occupation and environment modifies the needs of parents. 
The rank of society to which members belong would also 
modify requirements; but at present our work is limited more 
or less to the more prosperous classes. Those who have 
knowledge of the lower classes recognize that much might be 
done amongst them by the Union. This has been uiged on 
a previous occasion by Mr. Rooper and is emphasized by the 
fact that applications for speakers to the poor are not 
infrequently made to the Union. But there is scope enough 
for our voluntary efforts in our own ranks, at least for the 
present. 

Although requirements vary according to locality anc ^ 
surroundings, the principles of the Union are capable o 
adaptation everywhere ; indeed they flourish in any soil so 
long as they are carefully planted, tended and nourished. 
Much of the early work of a new branch is merely a turning 


